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FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


THE CORRESPONDENT, No. 5. 

NeItAER we, nor the most enlightened christians, 
can lay exclusive claim to the great and funda-) 
mental doctrines of the gospel. Itis very evident, | 
| was about to say, unquestionable, that the Apos-| 
tles of our Lord required no list of fundamental 
doctrines of their conyerts; that they required) 
only the belief and declaration that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God. They doubtless understood; 
the character of his religion as wel! as many of its| 
teachers at the present time, and many too who 
talk much of purifying the church by their creeds 
and peculiar doctrines, And why, let me ask, 
show} more articles of faith be demanded now, 
than in the primitive age of Christianity? Why 
snould we require what neither Christ nor his 
Apostles required, as essential to the christian | 
character? Every one, who believes in Christ as | 
a teacher seni trom God; who not only calls him| 
Master and Lord, but does the things that he com- | 
manded; who receives the christian scriptures | 
as the rule of his faith and religioys Hfe, and con-| 
forms to their reqnisiticns, has a valid ciaim to! 
he acknowledged, by every christian, a christian | 
brother. 

But some man may say, musi I then receive} 


him as achristian brother, who, though he be Heyes 
the scriptures to be a revelation of the divine will} 
respecting mankind, and professes a sacred regard} 
for them, and is exemplary in his life and conver- 
sation, yet hokis some opinions, which are in di- 
rect opposition to mine, and denies the very car-) 
dinal points of my creed?—Of such a person I 
would ask, whether his creed was formed by him- 
self? Ir by himself, | would again ask, how he 
formed it? Did he select the articles of which it 
is composed from the Bible? Or did he tirst make 
himself acquainted with some convenient system 
ef faith, or compendivis, or catechism, -as a most 
certain means of security from error and false doc- 
doctrine? ‘hus prepared, did he then apply to 
scripture to conlirm the truths he had selected?! 
Or, which is still more convenieut, though quite 
as exceptionable, did he take a creed which was 
so perfectly formed to his views, that it needed 
not, as he imagined, to be referred to the scrip- 
tures in proof that it was sound and complete? 
But in either case, we presume he will not deny 
that reason was employed, either by himself or 
by some other man, in selecting the articles of his 
Admitting that he formed his 
own, or received the creed of others, he will not 
deny that, in its formation, reason was employed 
in deciding what articles shoukl be received and 
what rejected; what was scripture, and what the 
invention of fallible men. Lie will acknowledge 
that, im relation to a subject so interesting, the of- 
fice of reason is important and indispensable. it 
then, reason be permitted to determine from ex- 
amination of scripture, or in any other way, what 
is the word and will of God, to whom shail this 
right be granted, and from whom shall it be with- 
held? It is a right, which all, to whom God has 
given the gift of reason, may equally claim. Why} 
then shall this and that man “ judge their ReUaDE, | 
and set at nought their brother,” because in searced- 











ling for the truths of the gospel, bis reason has led 
|him to decide against some mip wo they 


believe, esteem, and venerate ? The ute of reason 
and the right of private judgment ™m religion, if 
they belong to one, belong nnquestionably to all. 
Man, in these respects, bas no supremacy, and no 
jurisdiction over his fellow. ‘The use and right 
once admitted, no exclusive claims to the pure doc- 
trines can be acknowledged. ‘Truth an¢ error, in 
greater and less proportions, are united, and are 
inseparable in the present stafe of nif. dtyis 
enough to be well persuaded, from rational evi- 
dente, of the truth of the doctrines which we em- 
brace. We now * walk by faith ;” norshould we 
expect the full evidence of sight and demonstra- 
tion. And to think that we alone are right, and 
that all who differ from us, no matter how power- 
ful their reasons for differing, have embraced false- 
hood for truth, and mistaken darkness for light, is 
not a specimen of christian humility: It partakes 
abundantly of the opposite spirit. He “who will 
co the will of God,” shall not fail of the knowledge 
of all necessary truth. 

But we are sometimes told in language to this ef- 
fect: It is net enough to be fully persuaded of the 
truth of the great doctrines; we newt advance a 
step and boldly declare, we know that we be- 
lieve them, and that all who differ from us 
are enemies to the truth, The question 
among christians is not,’ says Dr. Emmons—] use 
his own words— who are probably, but who are 
certainly right, in their bélief in the great and 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel? There is 
errtainty to be obtained in those points, and all who 
have obtained it, know that those who differ from 
them, in these points, are certainly wrong. | It is 


| true, indeed, their knowing themsefvés to be right, 


is no proof to others that‘they are so;, but it au- 
thorizes them to say positively, that all who deny 
the great truths which they believe, are grossly 
and criminally erroneous.” Now, my friend, we 
all have the scriptures open for our perusal, and 
we all have equal interest in knowing the trath; 
but with the best dispositions, and with our best 
efforts for correct information, we differ widely 
in regard to doctrines, which some esteem great 
and fundamental. Under these circumstances, if 
one religious sect or party may say, we know that 
our principles are correct; why may not asecond, 
and a third, and all others, be permitted to use’ 
the same language? What can authorize one man 
to know himself free from error, and at the same 
time to deny that another, not less wise and 
virtuous, who differs widely from him, can know 
that he too is free from error? Why, surely, ihe 
fact, that both can not be correct. But the latter 
may have all the grounds of assurance with the 
former. Tis principles are as well detined arrd 
supported. 


christian. We would ask these men, what gave 


them their assurance, and how they know that} its. 


No. 22. 











FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST, ~ 
= ‘*, 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND, No. 9. 


London Museum, entitled The relutive edvantuces 
af beauty and acconplish:nents, contains some excel- 
lent ideas, which as a friend to the ladies, f would 
recommend to their consideration. ; 
“Let not those female, readers, who honout 
our pages with their perusal, imagine that we ad- 
dlress ourselves with any exclusive recomthenda- 
ton to fine fort tclear complexions, or even te 
the first bloom of youth, and condemn to despair 
the short, the brown, the clumsy, or even the 
mature in years. When we commend beauty, we 
speak not as artists, of delicate colouring and ac- 
curate proportion ; we mean to imply the quality 
of being pleasing in the eyes of men—a primitive 
and homely phrase, which, perhaps, comprises 
much of the destiny and desire of women. 'To 
beauty of ihe highest order, when thus consider- 
ed, benevolence and tenderness of heart are in- 
dispensable—a coid abstracted look when a tale of 
sorrow is related, or a dull unubservance when a 
generous sentiment is uttered, will do worse than 
point the nose, or thin the lip.” The affecta- 
tion of sympathy is mess 4-s---« worse y and 
with Benedict, the keen observer will Qeume> 
“ Were she otherwise, she were unhandsome ; ag 
she is, Llike her not.” 
A general, though superficial acquaintance with 
such subjects, as well educated men and women 
taik about in mixed society, is absolutely necessa-" 





lence of modest attention from the mute weari- 
ness. of ignorance :—the most inveterate talker, if 
he be not quite a fool, deserves to be listened to 
as well as heard, and a “yes” or a ‘“‘no” may be 
placed and accented so as to show intelligence, or 
betray stupidity. Grace inaction and depertment 
is so essential, that it may almost be said to make 
all that is beautiful in beauty. ‘We do not mean, 
lihat a lady should, in dancing, walking, or sitting, 
' display attitudes worthy of a painter’s redel :—In 
walking, however, we recommend something be- 
itween the listless saunter of a she dandy, and the 
bustling gait of a notable body, who perhaps saves 
‘three minutes out of four-and-twenty hours, by 
'duing every thing throughout the day with a jerk 
and a toss. Dancing, unless it can be done qnietly 
and gracefully, without the fatal results of a shin- 
ing face, and red neck and arms, it is far better to 
forbear altogether ; it being a very superfluous 
character in a gentlewoman; whereas to please 
by all honest means is her proper calling and oc- 
cupation. <A high degree of positive grace is very 
rare, especially in northern climates, where the 
| torm is degraded and spoiled by ligatures, and by 








Ile is as good « man, and as sound a i cold ; but every woman may attain to negative 


grace, by avoiding awkward and unmeaning hab- 
The incessant twirling of a Scticule, the as- 


. : ° : ° ‘ 
those who are opposed to them, are contending | siduous pulling ot the fingers of a glove, opening 


against the truiy? We wonid say to euch men, de- 


and shutting of a book, swinging a bell-repe, &c, 


ceive not yourselves—* Be not high minded.” | betray either impatienee and weariness of the 


Take care that you mistake not the suggestions of 
imagination for the words of eternal lite; the fle- 
tions of fancy, for the doctrines and precepts of 
Jesus, x. 





Applause is the spur of great muds, the end and aim 
of weaki. ones, 





conversation, disrespect of the spevkers, or a 
want of ease and seli-possession by no means in- 
separably connected with modesty and humility ; 
these persons who are most awkward and shy 
lamong their superiors in rank or in/ormation, be- 
‘ing generaily uvst overbearing anu peremptory 


Tne following extract from an article in the’ 


ry. <A practised eye will easily distinguish the si-_ 
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ywith their equals: or mferiors. 
.ashamed, in the nineteenth century to say any 
thing concerning personal neatness, but cannot 
forbear hinting that clean gloves, and neat shoes, | 
aid the capt ating powers of a lady much more 
certainly than pearl ear-rings or gold chains— 
that clean muslin is more bewitching than dirty, 
blond lace—and that a pocket-handkerchiet should 
be like a basillisk, a thing heard of, but never 
geen: we mean, in the capacity in which our cold- 
catching rheam-exciting climate calls it into action. 
We reaily are so well aware of the inherent 
loveliness of women, that we cannot believe that 
a lady who is very good-natured, very intelligent, 


( 86 ) 


right on matters of eternal interest. On the oth- 
er hand, the most unfavorable solution of the prob- 
lem consists in the prejudices of our education, and 
the very narrow range to which our knowledge is 
confined. Perhaps the exact truth lies in both ot 
these explanations united. The four ladies, who 
are the subjects of our narrative, were, as we be- 
fore intimate, all susceptible of pious impressions. 
They all considered religion as the most inte¥est- 
ing, the most momentous business ot their lives, 
Hience, so wisely do our minds associate ideas 
which present themselves together—so readily do | 





we imagine that the connection is natural and in- 
violable, when it is only arbitrary and accidental, 





(or desirous of being so, which comes to ths» same 
thing, women not being called on to preach and to 
teach,) very affectionate, very neat, and very 
clean, can help being very pretty: that is, ac- 
cording to our acceptation of the word, a very 
pleasing and desirable object in the eyes of men 
of sense and feeling. How far what are termed 
accomplishments will add to her chance of being 
Joved and admired, or will tend to enable her to 
do without love and admiration, we shall endeay- 
-our to make the subject of a candid inquiry, on our 
next occasion of whispering to the public ear, 
cour ‘still small” truths through the medium ot 
this paper. : 





——<a——s 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


TUE CHARITABLE SECTARIANS. 


‘they had each fallen into the almost unavoidable 
| mistake of attaching-a title to sAivation to the pe-, 
'culiar forms in which they had been nursed and 
brought up. 


‘We are almost)cst deviation from what we conceive to be the{teacher and guide were all so united, and yet so 


distributed amongst the three, thatshe forgot her 
distance from home, and would not have called her 
minister from the charge of his flock, if it had been 
in her power. 

The Calvinist heard of the safe return of a 
brother, who had been fighting the battles of his 
country. So ready and sincere were the congrat- 
ulations of her three companions, that she expe- 
rienced no alarm at feeling some of the straitest 
and gloomiest of her doctrines giving way within 
her mind. 
their salvation; every thing conspired to raise the 
wish into a belic¥, and when at length she perceiy- 
ed that some higher, broader, and more liberal 
principle than an assent to words of man’s device 
is the basis of the christian character, she felt 


‘something like an oppression taken off from her 
' . . 
The Baptist had connected all her, heart, and knew indeed what it was to be called 


thoughts of heaven, of holiness, and of favour ip the from darkness into marvellous light. 


sight of God, with the ceremony of baptism by im- 
mersion and exclusive communion. The Episco- 
palian, who had scarcely ever heard of such a 
practice, but who had seen the table ol the Lord 
open to all who chose to approach it, could hardly 











laries ef her church. 
humble and sincere assurance of her individuai 
election, found it impossible to believe that the 
Deity chooses to operate upon the heart of man 
in any other than one definite,and unvarying mode. 





Dunine the late unhappy war, (all wars indeed 
‘are unhappy) many families 


from the sea-coast into the country, to escape the! 


qe 
emy. 
from the metropolis, four families found themselves 
brought together, and boarding beneath a single 
roof. It happened that they were all of different; 
persuasions in religion. One was a Baptist, anoth- 
er an Episcopalian, a third a Unitarian, and the 
fourth a Congregational. Calvinist. ‘hey were 
all confessedly amiable, and all of them experienc- 
ed feelings, which each at least for heiself inter- 
preted to partake of the nature of piety. ‘They 
were all, moreover, in the babit of devoting an 
hour after breakfast every reorning to secluded 
religious exercises and meditations. ‘Lhe Episco- 
palian lady found ample food for her devotion in 
the liturgy and lessons of her church. The Bap- 
tist spent the whole hour in devout and fervent 
prayers, infermingled with the profoundest sell- 
examination. The Calyinist, beside her usual act 
of worship, spent the remainder of the time on 
Scott’s Bible; while the Unitarian, after repeating 
with the greatest earnestwess and deliberation the 
Lord’s prayer, and reading two or three chapters 
in the gospels, sat down to a volume of Buckmin- 
ster’s Sermons. 

it was not until afier they had lived together al- 
mest a weck, that they became informed of each 
other's way of thinking. On the first Sabbath- 
morning after their residence in the country, their 
conversation naturally turned on religious topics. 
Upon the mutual disclosure of their sentiments 
which followed, it was very evident that the cor- 
dial familiarity and esteem they had begun to feel 
aud express for each other, was'sudden!y changed 
jnuto en oppressive embarrassment and reserve. 
‘they walked silently to meeting, and sustained 
for some days afler, a suspension of their friendly 
conversations, . 

And what could there have been that is eonnect- 
ed with rel.gion, which should thus counteract 
some of the most delightful and amiable tendencies 
of luman nature? The most favourable answer 
that can be given, is, the immense importance of 


. a: os 1 er | 2. a " os re 
and indiyidua.s f 2c} with more eniarged, and, as she conceived, scrip- 


rs whol! were THEA wed by tho heorerme } poe that God would not r 
In one of the villages but a few miles’ eye, those whose Opinions of him were so cp- 


And the Unitarian, while she consoled herseil 


tural conceptions of the Deity, was inclined (o sup-!} 
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ard with a favourable 
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posite to her views of divine truth and divine be- 
nevolence, 

Actuated by these views and feelings, it is not 
surprising that they should experience that sudden 
chill which diflused itself through their mtereourse 
for a few days alier the discovery of their religious 
sentiments, But there is something in juman na- 
ture, which God hidselfhas given us, which rises 
above the petty distinctions created by our iguo- 
rauce, our follies, and our passions. It was not 
long befere the Baptist found that all those virtues 
and graces, upon which she valued herselt as being 
derived trom the immediate and irresisiable com- 
munication of the spirit of God, were exercised 
and displayed in equal force by the Unitarian. It 
was not long before the Calvinist saw, that though 
the Episcopalian made no preteaces to personal 
election, yet she gave such evidences of her sin- 
cerity, her wari piety, her heavenly-mindedness, 
and in short her almost perfect and godly prepara- 
tion for another world, that no speculative beliet 
could possibly make her better. It was not long 
before the Episcopalian perceived how little ne- 
cessary connectionsubsists between atorm of words, 
and the vital religion of the heart. Nor was if 
long ere the believer in one God learned that the 
Deity could not be angry with misconceptions con- 
cerning his nature, since the most exact ideas we 
can form of him here below must be infiniiely 
short of truth and reaility. 

The Baptist fell sick. And whet lecame of dis- 
tinctions then? Which of the others was the most 
tender, the most sedulous, the most of a Christian 
then? Which made the most unwearied efforts to 
soothe her anxieiies, to compose her mind, and to 
administer every comfort which her situation re- 
quired? And when the crisis of her disease came 
on, whose prayers for her restoration were most 
frequent and fervent, whose religious conversation 
was most prudent, rational, decisive, and edifying ? 
Ask the Baptist, who has since happily recovered, 





the subject ‘tsel/, which makes us abhor the slight- 


She will tell you that, friend, sister, religious 


| 


The Episcopalian had set a plan of charity on 
foot. She met from her sectarian friends all the 
encouragement that could stimulate her zeal.— 
‘They advised with her; they applauded her; they 
assisted her both with pecuniary means, and wit's 


imagine that sentiments of piety might find any} personal exertions. How little reflection in her 
way of utterance except in the established formu-| did it require to perceive that every virtue and 
The Calvinist, who had ajevery grace did not emanate from the Liturg: 


Reilection? There was none required. Convic 
tioncame. She was convinced, she felt, that there 
could be christians, and yet-—(the concession cos' 
not her heart one sigh) not Episcopalians. 

‘Lhe Unitarian received tidings of tie death 
her jather in a distant land. In the tears of he: 
companions se saw no flaming persecution, in 
their sympathy she heard no uncharitable denun- 
clations, in the consolations they offered, she bad 
no occasion to reproach them with fundement:! 
mistakes and narrow views. She cou!d not he!p 
believing, that how much soever their heads re 
tained of error, their hearts still sayoured of {':< 
sip! .ciiy that is in Christ, 

Lesides the foregoing circumstances, there wna 
another, which had a powerful tendency to rec 
cile the jarring inclinations and ungracious feclines 
which the difierence of their persuasions bad al 
lirst excited. It was the manifest existence of 
faults and foibles in them all. One’ of them (for 
we shall be too courteous to specify names here) 
was occasionally peevish and frettul ; another was 
a little given to slander; a third was too provok- 
ingly caustic in her raillery ; and the fourth was 
sone what inclined to injurious suspicions. Now it 
would not have been a great exertion of good 
sense in each of them to become persuaded, that 
neither exclusive communion at the Lord’s table, 
nor the use of the best forms of prayer, nor an as- 
surance oi predestination, nor the belief that God 
is but one person, could give either of them a pre- 
rogative to indulge in any one of the above men- 
tioned vices. And while they mutually forgave 
and mutually chid each other, they acknowledged 
the insulhciency and arrogance of those claims, 
which ascribed moral pertection to one form oi 
worship rather than another; and the more they 
corrected their faults, the more they were loosen- 
ed from their bigotry. ; 

Who does not remember the sweet tidings of re- 
turning peace? How did all hearts rejoice, and 
how few felt their joy diminished by a counteract- 
ing pang! But there were a few. and among them 
were the four heroines, into whose religious priva- 
cy and intercourse we have now had the presump- 
tion to intrude. They will, however, forgive our 
interference, if any of our readers should learn a 
lesson from the simple narrative and simpler re- 
flections which have been now woven for their 
instruction. We shall wind up our tale by only 





remarking, that the bitterness which these four 


She began to wish for the possibility of 
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friends experienced at parting for their respective 
homes, was alleviated by the sense of the mutual 
benefits they had received. They have kept up 
an occasional correspondence to this day, and while 
neither of them has incurred the charge of aposta- 
tizing from her particular persuasion, they still 
cherish, and endeavour to disseminate, as far as 
lies in their power, this sentiment, that, as the 
Deity has allowed angels of different orders and 
degrees to chaunt his praises in heaven, so he is 
not displeased at the sincere attempts (all of them 
mdeed imperfect) which are made by diflerent 
sects on earth, to celebrate his name. 
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The New-Bedford Branch Bible Society, held 
their Anniversary Mecting in this town on the 
2d inst. in the south Baptist Meeting-house. A 
learned, aypropriate, and interesting Sermon was 
preached on the occasion by the Rey. Mr. Barna- 
sy, of this town, from Revelation xiv. 6 and 7. 
The concluding Prayer, in a fervent and imeres- 
sive manner, was made by the Rey. Mr. Cuasr, 
of New-York. The following gentlemen were 
cho-en Officers for the present year, viz: 

Deacon Josuva Barker, President. 

Deacon Manassen Kempron, and Vi - 

Mr. Joux CoccrsHa.t, jun. acon wenne te. 
b 

Mr. Wa. UH. Atten, Treasurer. 

Rey. Paut Jewerr, Corresponding Sec’y. 

‘uomas Kempron, Esq. Recording Sec’y. 

iessrs, John Coggeshall, "ange 


Itayden Coggeshall, 
Committce. 





r 


av 


Alanson Gooding, 
John Pickens, and 
Peleg Clark, 

Rev. Epingsin Ranpatt was chosen first, and 
Danien K. Wrrraxen, A. B. second, to deliver the 
next anniversary discourse before the Society. 

ess 

The first number of the second volume of the 
Jdie Vian, has been some time before the public. 
Lhe success which the former numbers of this 
work met with, isa sufficient proof of the talents of 
the author for this species of composition; and 
we feel safe in asserting, that no publication of 
the kind—those of Washington Irving excepted— 
appeared in this country for many years, which 
has been more generally or more deservedly ad- 
mired. ‘(he author, naturally enough, makes, in 
the preiatury remarks to his first number, this 
query :—— What can I do in story, with Kip Van 
Winkle, and Sleepy Hollow, in the mind of every 
body?” But although he has produced nothing 
that will bear a comparison with those chef d@ ou- 
vres of Geofirey Crayon, yet, the article called 
Domestic Life, and the stories of Edward end Ma- 
ry. and Thomas Thornton, will be read with pleas- 
ure, even after a perusal of some of the finest and 
most admired articles of the Sketch Book. The 





has 


author appears to possess in an eminent degree, 


the knowledge of human nature; and he traces 
with much skill and faithfulness, the workings and 
progress of the deep and mysterious, passions of 
the Human heart. 
He thinks, and feels, 
And recognises ever and anon 
The breeze of nature stirring in his sou). 

We are, however, of opinion, that the last num- 
ber* of the publication under consideration, has 
not equal claims to the admiration ,of the public 
to the most its predecessors. Although it is ey- 
idently the production of a powerful mind, and 
notwithstanding the genius ef the author is con- 
spicuous on every page, yet, the characters it ex- 
hibits are too unnatural, the scenes it portrays.are 
too much out of the common course of things; 





ree 
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and the catastrophe, and the means by which it is 
accomplished, too horrible, to €xcite in the mind 


detestation and disgust. He may admire the depth 
of feeling and originality of thought, that are dis- 
displayed in various passages, yet these “redeem- 
ing beauties” are not powerful enough to over- 
come his disgust, and he rises from the peruaal of 
Paul Felton, with no inclination ever {o see it 
again. He searches in vain for sowhe soothing 
object on which to repose his harrowed feelings ; 
nothing is presented to his mind but images in the 
highest degree dreadful, and scenes’so dismal, so 
unnatural, that they can have existence in no oth- 
er spot but the gloomy imagination of the author. 
We have not room for long extracts ;—the follow- 
ing short one, containing the relation of an inter- 
view between Paul and the young woman who 
afterwards became his wife, will-convey some 
idea of the character of the chief personage of the 
story. 

“© As he traversed his chamber, his step rrew 


posure, his mind was more and more agitated. He 
became too impatient to bear it any longer, and 
was hurrying out to find relief in the open air, 
when be met Esther in the entry. Ashamed to 
let Paul see her emotion, she was passing him with 
her face turned from him.—‘ The show of con- 
cern,” said Paul, without calling her by name— 
Esther stopped—‘*‘ the show of concern for us in 
some may seem impertinent, and offend us more 
than their indifference or dislike. If I was too 
obtrusive just now, let me hope for your forgive- 
ness,” 

‘*Mr. Felton officious! And can he think me so 
frivolous or vain a girl as. not to feel any token 
of regard from him a cause for self-esteem.” 

**{ did not humble myself to extort praise, Miss 
Waring ; it is enough if | have not offended.” 

‘* Neither did I mean it as such,” replied Esther. 
“7 was not so weak as to think your self-approval 
needed my good opinion to support it.” 

* Do not misunderstand me,” replied Paul. “1 
spoke in true humility, and not in pride. Not to 


of the reader any other sensations but ihose of 


quicker and quitker, and instead ef gaining com- 


which inight fix hit hateying and disordered 
thoughts. So fully liad the notion possessad hit 
that he was doomed to live without sympathy in 
the world, that the power was denied him to te- 
veald another what was in his heart, that his 
person, his manner, and all which ‘made thie ‘out- 
ward man, barred him from ariv ‘return ‘of Tove, 
that the interest he discovered Esther to show ia 
him, while it came like an unlooked fog, joy, 
brought with it doubt, humiliation and pain. He 
thought what he ninst seem to be to another, and 
then distrusted the -plainness and steadiness ‘of her 
nature.—* There is not enough within them,” 
said he, “for their minds to dwell upon; there. 
must be something outward and ear to entertain 
their thoughts; and ‘their fickleness makes them 
careless how poor it is, so it will do for the time. 
She will go back to the world, and, amongst 
showy and accomplished men, will laugh secretly 
at herself, Jhat such an ove as { am ever quicken- 
ed one beat‘of her heart.—Yet it may not be so; 
souls may hold communion hidden and mysterious 
as their nature. Can Idoks and movements and 
voice like hers, all blending in harmony, speak 











have offended you was all { dared look for.” 

** Has it ever seemed to you that any of your 
many notices were other than grateful to me? If 
so, my manner but poorly expresses what | fcel. 
Go where I may, Mr. Felton, | shall remember 
how much my mind owes you—how much the 
thoughts you have given it have done for my heart. 
And | hope it is not in my dispositien to be thank- 
less for any good | may receive.” 

“Hlad I a claim,” answered Paul, “it is not 
your gratitude I'd ask for. The heart that longs 
for svnipathy, and finds it not, what else can touch 
it?-Forgive me, I know not what I say.—To be 
remembered in kindness by you, Esther, shall be 
a drop to comfort this thirsty soul.” 

“And can a soul large as yours; and filled with 
all things to delight another’s mind, seem desolate 
to you?” 

‘Is it enough, think you, Esther, to be gazed 
upon? Or can the imagination satisfy the cravings 
here, at the heart?” 

‘The heart that does crave fellowship strongly, 





way surely find it, Paul, if we do not perversely, 
land for our selftorture, shut it up.” 
| Yes, but itis not every passer-by that I would 
eo with. O, she must be one so excellent, so 
much above me! And yet | would not take her, 
did she come to me in mercy only. It drives me 
mad to think on’t. lor me there is no fellow.— 
Alone, alone, | must go alone through the wide 
and populous earth,” he cried, leaving her sud- 
denly. 

** As he went along, his eye past swiftly from one 














object to another, seeking something to rest upon, 


)any thing but truth? Would ‘that her heart Jay 

open like a book to me, that I might read it and 

be satistied !”’ ‘_ 
————— 

We understand that Dr. James Thatcher, of 
Piymouth, a surgeon of the Reyolutionary Army, 
has completed “ A Military Journal during the 
American Revolutionary War, from 1775 to 1785, 
describing interesting events and transactions of 
that period, with numerous historical facts, bio- 
graphical sketches, and amusing anecdotes, from 
the original manuscript,” and that it is now in the 
press.— Palladium. 


—_ 

On the 15th ult. a new Jewish Synagogue was 
dedicated in Richmond, Vu. The ceremonies of 
dedication were performed by Messrs. Seixas and 
Judah the Priests of the teuple—A very excel- 
lent discourse of a liberal and Catholic spirit was 
afterward delivered by Mr. Mordecai. 

== 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity has been con- 
ferred by the College of New-Jersey on the Rev 
Joun Copman, of Dorchester, Mass. and Rev. Win- 
114M Fennicr, of Paisley, Scotland. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws has been con- 


|ferred on his Excellency James Monxor, President 


of the United States; Hon. C. Tompson, Secre- 
tary of Congress during the Revolutionary War ; 
and Joun Wenis, Esq. of New-York. 
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MARRIED, 

In this town, on Tuesday evening. by the Rev. Mr. 
How, Mr. Issac Maxrecp to Misé Cuimerta Janney, 
datighter of Mr. Thomas Jenney. 

In this town, t.st evening, Mr. Joseea S. Parmer 
to Miss Nancy Toss. 

In Fairhaven, on Sunday last, by Alfred Nye, Esq. 
Mr. Joun Weeven to Miss Larussiena Taser.—O 
Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Morgridge, Mr. 
Reusen Wart, of Galway, N. ¥, to Miss Azusa Wer. 
DEN, of Fairhaven. we 

la Nantucket, Mr. Alexander C. Myrick to Miss 
Lydia G. Mitchell, daughter of Aaron Mitchell, Esq. 


DILL. 

In Middleborough, David Weston Lincoln, son of 
Mr. Ainbrose Lincoln, jun. aged 9 years 

In Zdunton, 25th ult. Me. Ephrniot Harvey, aged 66 
—29th, Miss Mary Sturtevant, aged 20, for:nerly of 
Wareham. : 

In Nantucket, Miss Sarah Hooten, aged 87. 

In New- York, Mra. Eliza Hathaway; aged 31, wife of 

Mr. Georre S. Hathaway, of Fairhaven, p 

On the coast of Chili, in Apri! last, on board ship 
Mercator, of this port, Mr Charles Moslander, of this 
town, aged about 32.—While in a boat, which was 
fast toa whale, he got entangled in the line and wae 


drawa overboard. 
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t —~ Sa him, and he gently took her hand; ‘Accept,’ said which he alledged was broken oif by his capri- 
> Yreyry yr » ar oy 5 , ° ; . -) P 

} POETICLY. he ‘my humble otfering and forget mo’—Harriet Cious mistress, for no other reason than his offer- 

; : eiillannipoden —e interrupted him as he attempted to place a single ing her a sweet new blown forget-me-not, Six 


flower in her bosom—where is the other,’ said weeks before she was to have been made hig 
she, as she playfully put back his hand. A mo- wife.—‘ But was there no other cause,’ asked 
ment’s silence ex ued; Charles appeared embar- Harriet, who sat nearly opposite the stranger, 
-rassed, and Harriet recollecting herself, blushed and eyed him with intense curiosity—‘ None to 
deeply and turned it off; but the flower was not of-, my knowledge, as heaven is my witness.’ ¢ ‘Then 


TO A CHILD.—by JOANNA BAILLIE 
\' HOSE imp ari thou, with dimpled cheek, 
' And curly paie, and merry eye, 
| And arm and shoulders round and sleek 
































And soft aod fair? thou urchin sly! : 
What boots it who with sweet caresses | fered again, and Charles had only said—forget me. |W hat did you do with the other flower?’ said Har- 
Virstcailed thee his, or squire or hind? This could not have been all he intended to say ;, riet—the stranger gazed in astonishment : it was ' 
" For thou in every wight that passes but mutual reserve rendered the remainder of the| Leland himself, and he recognized his Harriet, 
' Dost now a ffiendiy playmate find. evening cold, formal and insipid; and when Le-| though almost half a century had passed since they 
2 i Tic lo uray ove: thunaaver| hed mets 3 ‘achief mi a? ! 
- ‘Thy downcast glances, grave but cunning, land took his leave, Harriet felt more than ever) had met and the rr made by the twin flow 
: As fringed eyelids rise and fall, dissatisfied. _As it was not yet late in the ev ening, | er, was all explaines away, and might have been 
mm mes? iftly fr © punnine — she resolved to dissipate the melancholy that this| forty years before, had Charles said he had lost 
Thy shyness, swiftly from me running , pe y |‘ 
Tis infantine coquetry ail! _liule interview, in spite of all her eflorts to laugh| one of the forget-me-nots ; or had Jane said she 
en ie at it, left on her mind, by spending a few minutes} found it—The old couple never married; but 
But far a-field theu hast not flown, . ee . : : Aa 
r ; “ys woe ® at a neighbour's, whose three daughters were her|they corresponded constantly afterwards, and I 
With mocks and threats halt-lisped hali-spoken »st intimate companion t ways thought Harriet looked happier after this 
> . . sit iniimate mpatr =. always ug arrie KE é rd 
I feel thee pulling at my gown, re Bey 2 ge Og , oe ot hg pedipocear” S ere 
_ at Be The youngest of these ladies was a gay and in-| meeting than ever she did before. 
Of right goodwill thy simple teken. ha: ‘i Mh Sl hatin ; , 
¢ ‘acne | teresiing g.rl; and was the first to meet and wel-| Now, I have only to say at the conclusion of 
And thou mast laugh a: ee es come her iriend, but as she held out her hand,| my story, to the juvenile reader, never let an at- 
A mimick warfare with me waging, Harriet discovered a little flower in it; it. was ai tachment be abruptly broken off; let an inter- 
" ‘Vo make, as wily lovers do, '+ Porget-me-not;’ she examined it—it was one of| view and a candid explanation speedily tollow 
’ . : - ys ivi ‘ j ~ ; Ss - . « 7 i . ati ; 2 é : Q 
Thy after kindness more engaging. | Leland’; the mark she had made upon it when|evefy misunderstanding. For the tenderest and 
’ > aware o woh aa + recat .  @ . . . . cd taf . . : - 
The wilding Fone sega as thyself, ‘she took it from the basket of the flower girl, was{ most valuable affections when won, will be the 
And new-cropt Gaisies, are thy treasure : ; there. This was at the moment an unfortunatej easiest wounded, and believe me, there is much 
Vd gladly part with worldiy pets ‘discoverv. She had heard that Charles frequent-! truth in Tom Moore’s sentiment : 
To taste again thy youthful pleasure. ly visited this family; and that he even paid atten- “A something light as air—a look, 
' y : : 
But yet for all thy merry look ‘tion to Jane; but she had never before betieved A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
« ~ J y] i. : . ‘ ss Hees & 
Thy irisks and wiles, the time is coming, ‘it; and now she shuddered at the idea of admit- Pie love that lempests never shovk 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, — ,ting that for once rumour told trath. ‘Where A breath—a tonch like (his was shaken.” 
The weary spell or horn-book thumbing | did you get this pretty flower, Jane,’ said she. The Ad Si . Ps 
a ‘i “5 <7 , ates : ° . ft “in ’ ” : 4 ? wn ay) 7 
AA). ind 16 ten |. th roth Men! and wo .¢Oh a bean to be sure,’ said Jane, archily ; *do’nt * = ag vanteg of mercrity tnd Bruth, , 
ell; jet it be! through weal and we ™ a 'ERY cnet one. asd os bid: took. beal The following pleasant little story is taken from 
Thou know’st pot now thy tufure range: ; you See Orgel-imee not; and aS she took bvack } ( *y ; J 
mt) Ps SU Lids ¥ with clic | - : r ' : Mi ‘ — 4 geet ‘ c a 
tie is a motley shifting show _ ah | the flower, ‘1 should not like to tell where t got}‘\% “werman of M. de GeHert, professor of philoso- 
— ~ 5 i hte. odes. Ie o) Laat , . ; oF PNY A? LeipzZic. 
reer oT a ees 7 , }it; Vil wear it on my bosom though—come sing :) 1" * ; A 
And thona thing of hope and change. | ; ‘ ; 5 5 % The son of an ola farmer, by some chance or ‘ 
= —— Vii dearly love that pretty flower, bs de -. ae ce " _ . 
FROM THE EMPORTUD For his owo sake who bid me keep it other, had travelled through several remote 
£0) i CMPORIUM, ; ve ae nimi oh -a . 
a sie ieteag I'll wear it in my bosom’s countries, and, as is pot uncommon in such case e, 
a T an ° ® . ° ’ "elur ue nr Qe : j i 2g ‘ j 4) 1 
THE TWIN FLOWERS. ‘Hush Jane,” said Harriet, interrupting her, « my |T¢tvreed bome mueh richer in lies than in knowl- 
“;edge. A few days after his arrival, he accompa- 





* Will you buy my flowers ?” said a neat Iook- head aches, and your singing distracts me ;? ‘Ah!}""3 >). “00 © age : 

tng little girl, addressing herself to a youug lady it’s your heart,’ said Jane; ‘or you wouid not look|"'® his father \ ellen gee shrewd old fellow) toa 
ia Chesnut-strect, and holding out at the same so dull ‘Well, if it is my heart,’ said Harriet, as | &" Set St Soine distance from the village. It hap- 

time a smal! basket containing some beantiful she turned to conceal her tears, ‘it does not be-| ?°"S* that a mastili-dog passed that way, which as 

roses, ‘they are newly blown and fresh; bay a come a friend to trifle with it.—She intended to ae the striping-beheld, * Bless me! father,” 

red one fer your hair, Miss: here’s oue that will convey a double meaning in this reply, but it wa this cog puts me in mind of one I saw 

look delightful twined among those pretty locks.’ not taken, and as soon as possible she returned Pe een at teast we large - the largest of 

«Not a rose, my child,’ said the lady, ‘there are home. pe cart-horees, a. weet bag tell me, ‘replies the 

. thorns among them—-but I'll take this little fow- A sleepless night followed; and the more she|@{'C? Stavely, “asicushes me: but don’t imag- 
er, it looks so lovely and sweet; eh, it is a For- thought about it the more she felt. Soha a by this country we are wholly without 

¥ prodigies; by and by we shall come toa bridge, 


. 


get-me-not |”? * Pardon me, Miss, replied the child, 
“that flower is engaged.” *T'o whom?” ¢ ‘To 
master Charles Leland.’ *Charles Letand, indeed,’ 
said the lady, ‘well, but here’s another, what a 
beanlifal pair!’ * They are twin flowers—they 
are both for that gentleman, said the little girl. 
‘Oh, a fig for him,’ said the young lady, but an 
arch smile played upon her cheek, as she said it, 
and something sparkled in her beautiful dark cye 
that told a tale her lips refused to utter; while 


she ingcnieusly marked both the favourite flow-' 


ers, and returned them to the basket; then 
ehoosing a little bunch of roses, she walked home, 
Jeaving the flower girl to visit the rest of her 
eustomers. 


She had engaged her hand to Leland six months 
before; the time appointed for their union was 
approaching fast; and he acted thus! ‘If he wauts 
to be freed {rom his engagement,’ said she to her- 
self, +1 will give him no trouble,’ and she sat down 
and wrote, requesting him to discontinue ‘his vis- 
its. She wept over it a flood of tears; buf she 
was resolute until she had dispatched the note to 


which we shall be obliged to pass, and which is 
much more extraordinary than the dog of which 
you have been talking. They say it is the work 
of some Witch. ANT know of it is this, that there 
lies a stone in the middle of it, against which one 
is sure to stumble as one passes on, and break at 
least a leg, if it so happen that one has lied in the 


his residence. Then she repented of it, and then 


again reasoned herself into the belief that she had 


out many anxiously cherished hopes that he would 
cail for an explanation. But she only learned 
that the note was delivered into bis hands; and 
about a month afterwards he sailed for England, 


acted right. She waited for the result; not with- 


course of the day.” ‘The youth was a litile start- 
led at this sirange account. At what arate you 
are walking, father!—but to return to this dog, 
how large did I say? as your largest horse ? Nay, 
for that maiter, | believe it might be saying a Iit- 
tle too much; for | recollect it was but six months 
old :—but I would be upon oath that it was as big 
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Love is impatient; and Harriet counted the te-| This was an end to the matter. Charles went}* *. heifer. Here the Siory reste d, till they were | 
dious minutes as she sat at her window and lis- inte business at Liverpool, but never married, and |" mile or two advanced on their way. The fatal 4 
tened fer-the well known raps The clock struck Jlarriet remained single ; devoting her life to the bridge appears al a distance——| lear me, my dear " 
nine, and yet Leland did not appear; she theught care of her aged mother, and ministering to the | thers indeed the dog, of which I have been 
she had been hegiceted of late; but then the wants of the poor and. the distressed around her. speaking, was very large, but perhaps not quite so 
ffowers, lie knew they were fayourites of hers, About forty years after Leland left Philadelphia, large as a heiter ; I am. sure, however, it was . 
and she thought to receive them from his hand, Harriet paid a visit to New-York, and dining ina larger than 4 calf, At length they arrived at the ; 
and to. hear him say, Harriet, forget me not, large company one day, an old gentleman who, it loot of ~ bridge. Lhe father passes on, with- i 
would be a sweet atonement for many littie offen-' seemed was a bachelor. being called upon to de- out a ewe Ihe son stops short—*Ah ! father,” ) 
ces past. Lut once the thought stole on her bo- fend the fraternity to which he belonged from the | *“7% he, “you cannot besuch a simpleton as to be- i 
som, perhajs they are destined for another! She aspersions of some of the younger and more fortu- lieve that 1 have seen a dog of such a size; for ‘ 
banished it with a sigh, and it hardly escaped her nate part of the company, told a story about Phi- tee I needs must speak the truth, the dog I mei y 
ere Charles Leland entered. She rose to receive! ladelphia, and a courtship and an engagement,|‘" my travels was about as big as the dog we saw f 

- ; an hour or two ago.” 5 
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